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sea and land. England was to supply a fleet for blockading
these ports, and a contingent of 6,000 men was to be paid by
France to assist in the attack by land. When captured, Dunkirk
and Mardyke were to be ceded to England.
The first year's campaign was rather disappointing, for only
Mardyke was taken and it proved very insalubrious to its
English garrison. The war of sieges, so dear to continental
generals, proved irksome to the English, whose commander
wrote contemptuously, 'Fighting is not the fashion of the
country'.1
The next year the warfare was brisker. The English con-
tingent joined Turenne in besieging Dunkirk, and covered itself
with glory at the battle of the Dunes (June 1658), when the
Gromwellians, in a French army, once more prevailed against
the royalists, in Spanish ranks. This victory having destroyed
all chance of relief, Dunkirk surrendered and was at once
handed over to an English garrison. There were high expecta-
tions in England of the advantages of Mardyke and Dunkirk.
In Thurloe's opinion Cromwell now ccarried the keys of the
Continent at his girdle, and was able to make invasions there-
upon, and let in armies and forces upon it at his pleasure'.2
Cromwell died before much use could be made of the new
possession, and his son's brief protectorate coincided with the
time when the armies were in winter quarters. Nevertheless
the stubborn pride of Spain at length broke down, and a truce
was arranged in the spring of 1659 and converted into the
treaty of the Pyrenees in the following November. Then both
France and Spain slighted their late allies, for France neglected
to insert a stipulation that England was to retain Dunkirk and
assented to an article that she would not assist England directly
or indirectly against Spain, and Spain agreed to the disband-
ment of the forces under Conde, so that they were not available
to aid Charles II, even if he could have found means to pay
them and transport them to invade England. Thus the journey
Charles II made to Fuenterrabia was entirely fruitless, and he
had to abandon hope of a restoration by foreign help to be
supplied by the newly reconciled powers.
The study of the foreign relations of England during 1603 to
1660 brings out clearly the change of emphasis in the governing
factors. At first the personal factor was predominant. The
1 Firth, Last Tears of the Protectorate, i. 277.                     3 Ibid., ii. 218.